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XXIII. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
AND THE WEST MIDLAND 

In a recent article 1 Professor J. R. Hulbert has disputed 
the traditional assignment of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, and of the alliterative romances generally, to the 
West Midland dialect of Middle English. He contends that 
the lack of sufficient criteria for distinguishing West Midland 
from East Midland, and the lack of documents from the 
Northwest Midland area, make it impossible to determine 
whether Gawain was composed in the East or in the West; 
we are justified, he says, only in saying that it is a North 
Midland text. It is the purpose of the present article to 
refute Professor Hulbert's argument in so far as it concerns 
Gawain, this and the other poems of the same manuscript 
being the only alliterative works he discusses in detail, and 
to show that there is quite sufficient evidence to permit us to 
assign it to the Northwest rather than to the Northeast 
Midland dialect. 

It may be well to point out at once that Professor Hulbert's 
presentation of the opinions of grammarians concerning the 
linguistic differences between East and West Midland in 
the Middle English period is hardly a fair one. He cites only 
Morsbach 2 and Kaluza 3 in support of the statement that 

1 "The 'West Midland' of the Romances," Modem Philology, 19, 1-16. 

2 1 quote an important part of Morsbach's note which Hulbert omits 
(Mittelengl. Gram., p. IS, Anm.): 'Das westl. mittelland zeigt gegeniiber 
dem ostl. zum teile haufiges o fur a vor nasalen in mon, con etc., ferner 
vielfach -ande im partic. praes. gegeniiber ostlichem -ende (seltener -ande), 
die schreibung u in unbetonten endsilben (-us, -ud, -ut) gegeniiber ostlichem 
-es, ed (selterer -is, -id, -it, das vorwiegend nordlich ist), auch u, ue fur langes 
geschlossenes e. Doch sind diese und andere unterschiede nicht fur das 
ganze westliche mittelland und alle denkmaler desselben gleich bedeutsam 
und finden sich zum teil wenigstens auch im ostlichen mittellande und 
sonst.' 

3 Historische Grammatik, 2d ed., 1. 27. It should be noted that Kaluza's 
statement is simply an exaggeration of Morsbach's quoted above. 
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the 'grammarians make practically no distinction between 
the East and the West Midland dialects.' 4 He fails to men- 
tion Wyld's summary 5 of the differences between them, and 
what is more important, he never refers to Luick's monumen- 
tal Historische Grammatik der Englischen Spracke, 6 in which 
the differences between the East and the West Midland dia- 
lects, though nowhere summarized, are frequently discussed, 
and where Gawain is again and again associated in its linguis- 
tic peculiarities with Western documents. 7 

Before discussing the characteristics of Gawain which, to 
my mind, justify attributing it to the West Midland, it must 
be admitted that Hulbert's objections to Morris' evidence 
for the Lancashire origin of Gawain and the other poems of 
MS. Nero A x are well founded. In his edition of the first 
three poems of the manuscript — The Pearl, Purity (which he 
called Cleanness), and Patience — under the title of Early 
English Alliterative Poems, 8 Morris pointed out similarities 
between the dialect of the poems of this manuscript and that 
of modern Lancashire, and other resemblances to Middle 
English texts which he assumed to be of Lancashire pro- 
venience. Hulbert finds that all of Morris' proofs are invalid: 
the inflection of the present indicative corresponds not only 
to the modern dialects of Cheshire and Lancashire, but to' 
that of most of the North Midland counties; the ending -es 
in the preterite second singular, which Morris considered 
characteristic of Lancashire, Hulbert finds in East Midland 
documents as well; the use of schin or schun as the plural of 

4 P. 2. 

6 Short History of English (1915), pp. 122-3. 

6 Only Lieferungen 1-5, and 6 (first half), (1914-1921), have appeared, 
but this includes the development of vowels from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century. 

7 The following sections of Luick's grammar mention Gawain as having 
West Midland peculiarities, or in connection with Western documents: 
§33; §357, Anm. 1; §397, Anm. 1; §399, Anm. 1; §408, Anm. 3; §460, Anm. 
1. Most of the peculiarities noted are discussed below. 

8 EETS., Vol. 1. The preface contains 'Remarks upon the Dialect and 
Grammar,' pp. xviii-xxxvi. 
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'shall' Hulbert finds in the guilds of Lynne (Norfolk); and 
the use of hit as a genitive, although limited in Middle 
English to a few texts traditionally assigned to the West Mid- 
land, is not confined in modern dialects, to Lancashire, but is 
found in the North generally. The evidence offered by 
Morris is thus not only insufficient to prove that the poems 
of MS. Nero A x belong to Lancashire; it does not even 
suffice to prove that they belong to the West Midlands. I 
wish to make it clear that I do not propose in this article to 
assign these poems to Lancashire, or to any other particular 
county. I shall try to show that Gawain and the Alliterative 
Poems 9 possess certain phonological and inflectional charac- 
teristics which we have a right to consider West Midland 
rather than East Midland. Four of these I wish to discuss in 
some detail. 

1. The representation of OE. y [ii] as u, ue (y sometimes as 
uy), instead of as i or e. 

It is impossible to mark the boundaries of the various 
developments of OE. $ with any great exactness. But the 
researches of Wyld 10 and Brandl 11 in Middle English place- 
names enable us at least to decide in which sections of the 
country u, i, or e preponderate. Wyld's assignment of 
individual texts is sometimes mistaken, 12 and he perhaps 
attempts to build too much on slight differences in the 
proportion of u and i in various localities, but in general his 
results have been substantiated by Brandl's elaborate study, 

9 1 shall generally treat the two together, as does Hulbert, who 'finds no 
sure indication of difference in the dialect of the authors' (p. 8, note 3). 
For the purpose of the present article, therefore, it makes no difference 
whether these poems were written by several men or by one, though no 
evidence has ever been presented to refute the many proofs of common 
authorship (see my edition of Purity, pp. xi-xix) . 

10 Englische Sludien 47 . 1-58; 145-66. 

11 Zur Geographie der Altenglischen Dialekte, Abhandlungen der Konigl. 
Preuss. Ahad. der Wissenschajten, Jahrgang 1915, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Nr. 
4, pp. 42-75. 

12 Hulbert, p. 8. 
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and they have been in the main accepted by Luick. 18 In 
particular, as far as North Midland is concerned, it seems 
safe to say that in place-names, w-forms are characteristic 
of the West and i-iovms characteristic of the East. 14 The 
evidence derived from place-names receives confirmation 
from the rarity of w-forms in the fourteenth century texts of 
the Northeast Midland — ;the border land between Northern 
and East Midland — and from the comparative frequency of 
w-forms in such West Midland texts as Myrc and Audelay. 15 
Luick sums up the development of OE. y as follows: 16 

Es stellt sich heraus, dass ae. y auf dem nordhumbrischen Gebiet und 
in einem grossen Teil des Sstlichen Mittellandes, in Lincoln, Norfolk und 
angrenzenden Strichen durchaus zu \ geworden war. ... In den ubrigen 
Strichen, also in Siiden und Mittelland, soweit sie nicht zum i- und e-Gebiet 
(Anm. 2) gehoren, blieb dagegen der M-Laut, wenigstens im grossen und 
ganzen, erhalten und kam durch u, bei der Lange auch durch ui, zum 
Ausdruck. 

Luick thus definitely excludes the Northeast Midland from 
the M-territory, and finds, on the contrary that 'das westliche 
Mittelland gehort zum u-Gebiet.' (Anm. 2). 

An examination of the texts shows the validity of this dis- 
tinction. The fourteenth and early fifteenth century texts 
that are known to have been written in the Northeast Mid- 
land counties, have w-forms only as rare exceptions. Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne (Lincolnshire), according to Boerner's 
study of his rhymes, has consistently i (i, y) for OE. y, 17 

n Hist. Gram., §287, Anm. 3, p. 262. 

" Wyld, table facing p. 32; Brandl, p. 71. 

16 John Myrc, author of a Festial, and Instructions for Parish Priests, 
was a canon of Lulshull, Shropshire, who wrote about 1400 (Wells, Manual, 
p. 301). John Audelay, some of whose poems were edited by Halliwell 
(Percy Society, Vol. 14), and others more recently by Chambers and 
Sidgwick {Modern Language Review 5 (1910). 473-91; 6 (1911). 68-82), wrote 
about 1425, and was connected with Haghmond Abbey, Shropshire (Halli- 
well's Preface, p. vi; Wulfing, Anglia 18. 175 ft.; Modern Language Review 
5.473-4). 

18 §287, pp. 261-2. 

17 Die Sprache Roberd Mannyngs of Brunne, pp. 70-1; 77-9; 147. 
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and no w-spellings at all occur in the first 2000 lines of his 
Handlyng Synne (Furnivall's text). The only work with a u- 
form in the returns of the Norfolk guilds (1389) is furst,f rust, 
which occurs very seldom beside fyrst. is No w-forms repre- 
senting OE. y are to be found in the glossary of the Towneley 
Plays. 19 The text of H'avelok, which is generally assigned to 
Lincolnshire, has only one spelling, dunten, pret. 3 plur. 
(2448), as a possible u for OE. y. 20 In the Shropshire poets, 
Myrc and Audelay, on the contrary, w-forms abound. In 
Myrc's Instructions they are slightly more numerous than i, 
y-spellings, and in Audelay they are only slightly less numer- 
ous. 21 

Now in Gawain and the Alliterative Poems there is a con- 
siderable number of words containing u (uy) for OE. y~. Wyld 
gives a list of 19 words with u, wy-spellings in the Alliterative 
Poems 22 (sometimes occurring beside y-spellings), and the 
proportion in Gawain is about the same. 23 This is not so large 
a number as is to be found in Myrc (proportionately about 
half as many), but it is nevertheless very significant in view of 
the extreme rarity of M-spellings in the documents of the 
Northeast Midland. 

18 Schultz, Die Sprache der "English Gilds" p. 11. Morsbach sees 
Southern influence in the language of the Norfolk Guilds {Mittelengl. 
Gram., p. 168); and this might easily explain furst, which is found in the 
London documents of the period (Morsbach, p. 174). 

"EETS., Extra Series, Vol. 71. 

20 The rhymes, of course, show only i (F. Schmidt, Zur Heimatbestim- 
mung des Havelok, pp. 27, 31, 51, 57). Of earlier texts of this region that are 
considered free from dialect mixture, Orm has no «-forms (Lambertz, Die 
Sprache des Orrmulums, pp. 38 ff.; 47 ff.; 79; 84 ff .), nor has the Bestiary 
(Hall, Selections from Early Middle English, 2.581-2). 

21 Englische Studien 47 . 39-41. 

2i Ibid., 47.39; cf. Knigge, Die Sprache des Dichters wn Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, etc., pp. 29, 47. 

23 Of Wyld's list of 19, 8 occur in Gawain also, and at least 6 words with 
M-spellings occur in Gawain which do not occur in the Alliterative Poems: 
munt, v., 2262, andn., 2350 (OE. myntan);mulne, 2203 (OE. mylen); muryly, 
2295, 2336, 2345 (cf. OE. myrige); gurd, 588, 597 (OE. gyrdan); sturez, 331 
(OE. slyrian); purled, 1356 (OE. pyrlian). For ^-spellings in The Pearl, 
see Osgood's edition, p. (xiii). 
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One apparent difficulty must be mentioned here. Gawain 
and the Alliterative Poems have only half as many u as y- 
spellings, while in the place-names of the Northwest Midland 
counties the w-spellings are two or three times as numerous 
as v-spellings. Hulbert objects to Wyld's assignment of the 
poems to Derby because 'the Derby place-names show twice 
as many u spellings as t spellings; the Alliterative Poems 
show twice as many /as u spellings!' 24 The same objection 
might apply to any of the Northwest Midland counties, 
Lancaster, Chester, Stafford, where the w-spellings are even 
more numerous. But it must be remembered that the evi- 
dence of place-names can hardly be expected to agree exactly 
with that of fourteenth-century documents written in the 
same area, partly because the spelling of place-names is more 
likely to be traditional, and partly because the evidence for 
them is derived from documents that range from the early 
thirteenth to the early fifteenth centuries. Thus Wyld finds 
40 w-spellings in the place-names of Shropshire, and no y- 
spellings at all; yet we know that Myrc and Audelay, where 
the proportion is about equal, wrote in Shropshire. If explan- 
ation were needed, the encroachment of ^-spellings from 
the standard dialect during the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, (or the gradual unrounding of the vowel) would 
be sufficient to explain their frequency in Gawain and in the 
Shropshire poets. 25 

The real problem which Hulbert, it seems to me, fails to 
face, is this: is it more likely that Gawain with its consider- 
able number of w-forms, was written in the Northeast Mid- 
land, in the documents of which such spellings are so rare as 
to be wholly anomalous, or in a district (Northwest Midland) 

24 P. 8. I am not, of course, defending Wyld's assignment of the poems 
to Derby; I agree with Hulbert that such small differences in the proportions 
of « and j-spellings make it impossible to assign them to any particular 
county. 

25 The fact that Myrc and Audelay, though later, have more w-spellings 
than Gawain is probably due to their closer proximity to the South, where 
the u sound was more consistently retained. In Gawain it appears especially 
in conjunction with r, I, m, n. 
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contiguous to that (Shropshire) where we know that w-forms 
are regularly found by the side of y? 26 The second is the only 
reasonable alternative; the evidence of the w-forms in 
Gawain points decidedly to a western as opposed to an 
eastern origin. 

2. The representation of OE. a before single nasals as o, 
as in mon, con. 27 

This is recognized as a West Midland (as opposed to East 
Midland) characteristic by Morsbach, 28 Heuser, 29 Boerner, M 
Wyld, 31 and Luick. 82 It is not an absolute test (absolute 

26 Or with reference to the evidence of place-names, which is valuable 
only in connection with that of literary texts, the question might be phrased: 
if in the East, by the evidence of place-names, we have a predominantly 
i-district, and in the West a predominantly «-district, when a document the 
locality of which is unknown has a very large number of M-forms compared 
to any other North Midland document of known origin, is it more logical to 
assign it to the East or to the West? 

27 Some of the authorities mentioned here, for example, Luick, include 
in this Western phonological change a before lengthening groups, as in 
land, hond (q here developing, as Luick thinks, from earlier 6) ; but as the 
same sound developed in the South generally from lengthened a, and appears 
frequently in the North Midland district, I have disregarded it in consider- 
ing o before nasals as a test. For a similar reason I have not, of course, 
considered certain forms which had become general or fixed in OE., such as 
on, nor mony, which is regular in the North and in Scotland (Luick, §367, 
Anm. 2, p. 358). 

28 See above, note 2, and cf. Miltelengl. Gram., p. 124. 

29 Anglia 19.459: 'Doch giebt es kaum ein anderes kriterium das dem 
westen so ausschliesslich angehort und zugleich so in die augen fallt, wie 
gerade dieser laut.' Heuser criticizes Morsbach for not mentioning this 
dialectal characteristic, but he apparently overlooked Morsbach's note just 
quoted. 

30 Pp. 76-7. Boerner's note should be consulted for a justification of 
this criterion, and references to rare o-forms in Eastern texts. 

31 Short History, p. 122. 

32 Hist. Cram. §367, Anm. 1: 'Auch spater zeigen alle westmittell. 
Texte bis auf Aud. herab solche o, nur daneben auch a, die entweder durch 
Schreiber aus anderen Gebieten oder durch Einfluss der beginnenden Ge- 
meinsprache hineingekommen sind. Somit ist dies S ein kennzeichnendes 
Merkmal flir diese Landschaften.' 
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tests of dialect can hardly be expected), as o-spellings occur 
exceptionally in East Midland documents. But, on the one 
hand, in the Northeast Midland documents cited by Hulbert- 
Robert Mannyng, 33 the Norfolk guilds, 34 the Towneley 
plays, 35 and Havelok, 36 o-spellings are anomalous or do not 
occur at all. On the other hand, in the only well authenti- 
cated documents from the West Midland, Myrc and Audelay, 
o is the regular spelling, and a extremely rare, in mon, con. 
In the poems of Audelay printed by Chambers and Sidgwick, 
man occurs only once, while mon occurs 26 times, twice in 
rhyme (XIV. 5 with one, non, and XIX. 16 with ston, mon, 
'moan') ; con occurs 8 times and can not at all. 37 In Myrc's 
Instructions, there are at least 40 instances of mon, twice in 
rhyme with upon (1171, 1655), and not a single instance of 
man, and at least 12 instances of con, and none of can. The 
unusual nome occurs (beside frequent name), even in rhyme 
with home, which must have Southern o in this case. It is 
significant that in modern dialects, p~ for a in such words as 
can, man, pan, is distinctly a western and central, and not 
an eastern characteristic. It occurs in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Stafford, Derby, Worcester, Warwick, North- 
ampton, while it does not appear in Lincoln, Nottingham 
or Rutland, nor in East Yorkshire (though in North, South- 
west, and Mid-south Yorkshire). 38 

33 Boemer, p. 77. 

"Schultz, p. 5: 'Das in L 69/22 einmal vorkommende mon . . . wird 
Schreibfehler sein.' 

35 No instance in glossary. 

36 Schmidt, p. 23. Even in the fifteenth century many documents of the 
Northeast Midland contain only a forms; for instance, only man and can 
(not mon, con) appear in the Lincoln Diocese Documents, EETS., Vol. 149 
(my own examination); for rare o-forms in East Midland see Dibelius, 
Anglia 23. 178. For late mon and nome in the meagre Northwest Midland 
documents, see below, p. S23. 

37 As I have not had an opportunity to consult Rasmussen's Die Sprache 
John Audelay 's (Bonn, 1914), I have had to depend on my own examination 
of the text. 

38 Wright, English Dialect Grammar, p. 7. 
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Now in Gawain the form mon occurs 67 times, and man 
not once; con ('gan,' and 'can') occurs 23 times, and can 
only twice (340, 1042); nome appears five times (10, 408, 
937, 1347, 2443) and name twice (400, 2453) and gome, 
gomnes occurs four times as often as game, gamnes. Mon, con 
forms in the Alliterative Poems are at least twice as numerous 
as a-forms, and in The Pearl con is twice found in rhyme 
(381 with mon, 'moan,' gon, on, ston, Jon; and 827 with Jon, 
gon, ston, upon, non)P It would thus be most unreasonable 
to assign these poems to the Northeast Midland district 
where such o-forms are the rarest exceptions, and it would be 
most reasonable to assign them to a district bordering on 
that where o-forms are known to be the rule. 

3. The representation of OE. eo as u, ue [6], ? [u]. 

This is recognized as a western characteristic by Mors- 
bach, 40 Jordan, 41 Wyld, 42 and Luick. 43 Luick says: 

Ae. eo jedweder Herkunft wurde in 11. Jahrhundert vermutlich auf dem 
ganzen Sprachgebiet zu geschlossenem [o] und daher bis tief ins 12. Jahr- 
hundert hinein das alte Zeichen im wesentlichen unversehrt weitergefuhrt. 
Hierauf erfolgte im Norden und ostlichen Mittelland Entrundung zu I, 
bei der Kiirze auch in Kent .... Dies geschah wohl im Laufe des 12. 
Jahrhunderts, im Norden vielleicht etwas irtiher (kaum spater). Im west- 
lichen Mittelland und im Stiden (ausser Kent) wurde dagegen der 5-Laut, 
wenn auch vielleicht mit schwacherer Rundung, langer bewahrt. In der 
Schreibung wurde hier eo weitergefuhrt, dann unter Einfluss anglo-normann- 
ischer Schreibgewohnheiten mehr und mehr durch o und ue, zum Teil auch 
durch u ersetzt. 

As Luick bases his statement, as far as West Midland is 
concerned, to some extent on Gawain and the Alliterative 
Poems, this test may not appear quite trustworthy for the 
localization of these poems, in view of the paucity of u-i orms 

** Morsbach is thus wrong when he says 'die vielfachen (aber nicht dutch 
den reim gesicherten) o in der hs. der sog. Alliterative Poems' {Mittelengl. 
Gram. p. 124). 

40 See above, note 2. 

41 Germanisch-Romanisch Monatsehrift 2 . 130. 
"Short Hist., p. 109. 

48 Hist. Gram., §357, p. 333. 
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in Audelay (bun, OE. beon, is apparently the only example). 44 
But the form urpe (OE. eorSe) is found in Myrc's Instruc- 
tions and Festial, and in the latter the forms lurnyd, ylurned 
(OE. leornian) .^ Fortunately, there is further evidence 
from the Southern dialect that w-forms are distinctively 
Western, 45 and also from the district bordering on West 
Midland and Southwestern. William of Palerne, though 
the text has been suspected of dialect mixture, was certainly 
written in the West, probably in Gloucester, as Hulbert 
says; 46 in it the form burn (OE. beorn) occurs constantly, 
lud(es) (OE. leod) four times, and furpe (OE. feorfia) once. 47 
In Gawain and the Alliterative Poems, u is found in many 
words before r, consistently in burn (70 times), once buyrne, 
(Pat. 340); in rurd (OE. reord) 8 times; in brurdes (OE. 
breord), Pur. 1474, and brurdful, Pur. 383; in furpe, Pearl 
1008; and frequently in urpe iB (11 times) beside erpe. In 
Gawain OE. leod, 'man,' appears twice as lude (133, 449), and 
frequently as leude (15 times) beside lede (13 times). 

After Orm, who wavers between eo and e, e is the only 
representative of OE. eo in the Northeast Midlands; 49 at any 
rate no w-forms, excepting of course those due to initial w, 
appear in Robert Mannyng, the Norfolk guilds, the Towne- 

44 Wyld, Englische Studien 47.49. 

«a Wyld, ibid., and the glossary of Myrc's Festial (EETS., Extra Series, 
Vol. 96). 

46 Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 35, remarks that 'the 
development of OE. eo into e on one hand, or into u on the other, is one of 
the great dialectal tests between East and West (not between South and 
Midlands), and it would be rash to assign any text which has only e in words 
which had this diphthong in OE., to an area farther west than the borders 
of Hampshire.' In his South-eastern and South-east Midland Dialects in 
Middle English, Oxford Essays and Studies VI, p. 117, he finds no trace of 
the ?<-type in Southeastern dialects (except in the Owl and Nightingale, 
which he assigns to Surrey). There is an unpublished dissertation by Miss 
Serjeantson {ibid., p. 117) on the distribution of the w-type in ME. 

46 P. 16, note 1. 

47 Wyld, Englische Studien 47 .49. 

48 The form urpe occurs in the late St. Editha (Wiltshire). 

49 Luick, §357, Anm. 1, p. 335. 
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ley Plays (glossary), or Havelok. 50 The evidence of the 
documents, in this case, again, is against an East Midland ori- 
gin for Gawain, and what evidence there is of the phono- 
logical development in West Midland points to agreement 
with Gawain. That so few M-forms occur in the West Mid- 
land Myrc and Audelay is easily explained by the fact that 
none of the words (except er pe) in which Gawain and the 
Alliterative Poems have w-forms appear in their poems. 

4. The Feminine Singular Pronoun ho (OE. heo). 

This is recognized as a West (as opposed to East) Midland 
characteristic by Wyld, 51 and particularly by Lindkvist in 
his recent study entitled On the Origin and History of the 
English Pronoun She. i2 Ho is found beside heo (and scho) 
in Myrc's Instructions,® and ho occurs at least 10 times at 
the beginning of the Festial in the same number of pages. 
But in the documents known to be of the Northeast Midland, 
and in the East Midland generally, ho forms do not occur 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 54 They are not 
to be found, for example, in Robert Mannyng, in Havelok 
or the Towneley Plays. 65 A remarkable corroboration of the 
fact that ME. ho is a western characteristic, is found in the 
modern dialects, where the forms ho(o), how, hu, etc., are 
characteristic of the West Midland, the only traces of such 

60 Boerner, pp. 66 ff., 77 ff., 86 ff., 106 ff.; Schultz, pp. 18-20; Schmidt, 
pp. 26, 42. 

51 Short Hist, p. 123; cf. p. 169: 'The new form [she] was established, on 
the whole, pretty firmly in the East Midlands, at any rate from the middle 
of the thirteenth century.' 

a Anglia 45.20, and esp. pp. 48-50. 

63 Ho occurs in lines, 196, 1243, 1766, 1767. In Audelay the regular 
form is heo beside rare sche. 

64 I have left heo forms out of consideration, because, though they prob- 
ably equal ho in Myrc (Lindkvist, p. 49), in early documents they are 
ambiguous. 

^Boerner, pp. 216-7; Skeat's glossary of Havelok gives only scho and 
sche (once); no instance of the nom. fem. sg. appears in the Norfolk guilds, 
Schultz, p. 33. 
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forms in any eastern county being found in parts of Notting- 
ham. 65 

In Gawain and the Alliterative Poems ho is the regular 
form of the pronoun, though scho occurs several times. 57 
Hulbert considers this 'the best evidence of West Midland 
localization yet given,' but he declares that 'one detail based 
wholly- on modern dialect can hardly be convincing.' 58 The 
non-occurrence of ^o-forms in East Midland documents, 
and their occurrence in Myrc are enough to show that the 
distinction is by no means based wholly on modern dialect. 
It is true, of course, that ho is sometimes found elsewhere, 
for example, in the southern Owl and Nightingale, but this 
does not affect the value of the test for a document known to 
be North Midland. It is significant that ho is found in all 
the poems traditionally assigned to the Northwest Midland 
on other grounds, such as Erkenwald and the Destruction of 
Troy, and also in manuscripts traditionally described as 
Northwest Midland, such as the Ireland MS. (Awntyrs of 
Arthur, Sir Amadace, Avowyng of Arthur) and the Fairfax 
MS. of Cursor MundiP 

Several other distinctions between East and West Midland 
seem to me of some value, but they have hardly been investi- 
gated with sufficient thoroughness to be very dependable 
criteria of dialect. One is the ending -us for -es, and -ud for 
-ed. 60 These endings do not occur in Robert Mannyng, the 
Norfolk guilds, or Havelok; 61 but they are very frequent in 
Myrc and Audelay, and to a less extent In William of Pa- 

66 Wright, Engl. Dial Gram., p. 74; Lindkvist, pp. 48-50. 

67 Only ho occurs in Purity and Patience; scho occurs once in Pearl, 
and 5 times in Gawain, beside 39 instances of ho. 

68 P. 9, and note 1. 

M Lindkvist, pp. 48-9. 

,0 Considered characteristic of West Midland by Morsbach (see above, 
note 2), by Wy\d, Short Hist., p. 123, and Coll. Engl., p. 261, and particularly 
of the Northwest Midland by Luick, §460, p. 518. 

6I Boerner, pp. 212 ff.; 221 ff.; Schultz, p. 31 (the -us of borus, beside 
borowes, is not, of course, a substitute for -es); pp. 38-9; Schmidt, 74 ff. 
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lerne. 62 One reason why this test must be used with caution 
is that -us, -ud are found in many localities in the fifteenth 
century. Thus berus, present indicative third singular, and 
requirud, past participle, appear in a Staffordshire indenture 
of 1439 ; 63 and in a Derby lease of 1478 seylus, 'seals,' plural 
noun; giffus, longus, present third singular, and the latter 
again as third plural, and inkepput (beside keppet), as past 
participle. 64 On the other hand, several -us forms are found 
in the Lincoln Diocese Documents, 66 and -ud sometimes in the 
later London documents. 66 An extensive examination of 
texts would be necessary to determine whether such forms 
were characteristic of West Midland only, in the fourteenth 
century. In any case, the test is of little importance for the 
poems under consideration, since only five -us forms occur 
in them (flemus, present third singular, Pur. 31; exorsismus, 
plural noun, Pur. 1579, aventurus, plural noun, Gaw. 95 and 
491, and Arthurus, genitive, Gaw. 2522). 

Another distinction between West and East Midland ap- 
pears, according to Luick, in the representation of OE. 
(Anglian) ce as z-umlaut of a before /-groups in Northum- 
brian and in East Midland as e, but in West Midland at 
first as a, as in eldre, aldre; melten, molten; beli, baliP Ek- 
wall's study of place-names in -well shows that -wel(le) is 
characteristic of East Midland and Northern, while 'in 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, (probably) Chesh- 
ire and S. Lancashire, the typical representative of i- 

62 Schiiddekopf, Sprache und Dialekl . . . William of Palerne, p. 109. 
They occur commonly also in the Ireland MS., in the Boke of Curtasye, and 
the Liber Cure Cocorum, which have, partly on this account, been assigned 
to the Northwest Midland, and in the Wiltshire St. Editha (Wyld, Coll. 
Engl., p. 261). 

63 See below, p. 522. 

64 Lease of Bradshaw Hall in Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 24.42-3. 

MEETS. 149.303. Cf. Patch, The Ludus Coventriae and the Digby 
Massacre, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 35.338, note. 

66 Lekebusch, Die Londoner Urkundensprache von 1430-1500, p. 120. 

67 Hist. Gram. §366, p. 356. 
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mutated a before /--(-cons, is a, obviously going back to OE 
<b (walk <OE. walla etc.)-' 68 Though relevant forms appear 
in Gawain and the Alliterative Poems (malt(e), infinitive, Pur. 
1566, Pearl 224; bale, 'belly,' Gaw. 1333), it is dangerous to 
use them as evidence of the West Midland origin of Gawain, 
since Luick's statement, apart from the evidence of place- 
names, is probably based on these very forms, and on others 
occurring in texts whose West Midland origin Hulbert ques- 
tions. Likewise, I make no use of another phonological 
development which Luick limits to Kent and the Northwest 
Midland (and neighboring North) — the change of ou to au, 
as in stawe, trauthe, fawre,™ since Gawain is the chief author- 
ity for this development in the Northwest. 70 

It will be necessary, then, to revert to the four dialectal 
tests which I have singled out as most valuable in distin- 
guishing West Midland from East Midland texts, in order 
to consider Professor Hulbert's objection to their validity. 
His comment on the fourth (ho, 'she') has already been 
considered. After citing Jordan's attribution of the poems 
to the Northwest Midland 71 on the basis of the first three 
tests (1. u for OE. $; 2. o (OE. a) before nasals; 3. u from 
OE. &>), he sweeps aside all three in this one sentence; 
'There is nothing fixed in any of these criteria, since all 
those peculiarities can be found, to some extent at least, 
everywhere in the South and Midland, and the group of 
peculiarities as a whole is not found in any document actually 

68 Contributions to the History of OE. Dialects, pp. 62-3. If Ekwall is 
right, my emendation of walle-hede (Pur. 364) to welle-hede (accepted by 
Emerson, Journal of English and Germanic Philology 20.231) is unneces- 
sary; compare further the Chester Antichrist, ca. 1475, (115, ed. Manly): 
'ffor I am wall of welle and wytt.' 

69 Cf. the iowxfaurte, 'forty,' in an early Lancashire will, below, p. 523. 

70 Luick, §408.2, and Anm. 3. This is one of the peculiarities cited by 
Ekwall in justifying the assignment of Gawain and the Alliterative Poems 
to Lancashire because of the agreement of their phonology with that of the 
place-names in this region (Ortsnamenforschung ein Hilfsmittelfiir das Studium 
der englischen Sprachgeschichte, Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 5.563-4; 607). 

71 Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 2 . 130. 
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localized in the West." 2 That these peculiarities can be found 
'everywhere in the South and Midland' will not be accepted 
as a fact after what has been said above concerning the 
geographical distribution of these phonological developments 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. It is true that 
not all of them are limited to the West Midland, but it is 
useless to point out that u for OE. y, for example, appears 
in the South when the question is whether to assign a poem 
to the Northwest or Northeast Midland. And if with 
reference to the East Midland, and particularly to the North- 
east Midland, Professor Hulbert's 'to some extent' means 
only in extremely isolated and exceptional cases, as it must 
mean in view of what has been said above in the detailed 
discussion of the texts of this region, then it has no value in 
matters of dialect, where isolated exceptions occur to almost 
every rule. 

That 'the group of peculiarities as a whole is not found in 
any document actually localized in the West' is equally un- 
true. As we have seen, all three appear in Myrc, which 
Hulbert admits to be a Shropshire document, and all of them 
appear in William of Palerne, 73 which Hulbert admits to 
have been written in Gloucester. Dialectal distinctions 
which have been slowly discovered by the painstaking labors 
of many grammarians can hardly be disposed of by sweeping 
and inexact statements of this kind. 

It may be objected that the presence in Gawain and the 
Alliterative Poems of these marked western characteristics is 
proof only that the text in its present form comes from the 
West Midland, and not that it was originally written in that 
district. But, as Morris said, 74 'the uniformity and consis- 
tency of the grammatical forms is so entire, that there is no 
internal evidence of subsequent transcription into any other 
dialect than that in which they were originally written.' 

n P. 6. 

73 See above, p. 511, for u from ?o; Wyld, Englische Studien 47 . 33-6, for 
« from ?, and Schiiddekopf, p. 21, for o before nasals. 

74 Early English Alliterative Poems, p. viii. 
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Though it has sometimes been assumed that there are indi- 
cations of changes due to scribes of other dialectal regions, 
the grounds for this assumption have been shown in each 
case to be mistaken. 76 

Moreover, there is one element in the text of Gawain which 
is fairly independent of scribal change — the vocabulary. 
Now comparisons of the vocabulary of Middle English texts 
with that of Modern English dialects, it must be admitted, 
are generally of little value, partly because words originally 
limited to a small area are likely to spread considerably, and 
partly because the results show only larger proportions, of 
Scandinavian words, for example, in one district than in 
another. But in Gawain the existence of two words, other- 
wise unknown in Middle English, which occur only in the 
modern dialects of the West and Northwest, seems to me of 
decided significance. The first is the word kay, 'left,' (cf. 
Danish dialect kei), in line 422: 

)>e kay fote on )>e folde he before sette. 

The NED. says that the word is apparently limited to 
Cheshire and Lancashire (see its citations), and the English 
Dialect Dictionary (s.v. key, adj. and y.) finds examples only 
in Lancashire, Cheshire and West Yorkshire. The second 
word is misy (modern dialect mizzy), 'bog, quagmire,' one of 
the alliterating words in line 749: 

fmrj mony misy & myre, mon al hym one. 

The only texts cited by the NED. and EDD. (s.v. mizzy) are 
specimens of the Lancashire dialect. 76 The word is given by 
Bailey, 1755 (not in the original edition of 1721), without 

75 Fick, for instance, {Zum Mittelenglischcn Gedicht von der Perle, p. 9) 
assumed that u for OE. y, the retention of -i- in OE. weak verbs of the 
second class, and the few participles in -ing, were marks of a southern scribe, 
an assumption which is entirely unnecessary (see my criticism, Purity, p. 
lix, note 4). Similar arguments of Knigge and Morsbach are criticized by 
Hulbert, p. 12, note 4. 

76 EDD. says 'NCy., Lane.,' but its only authority for North Country is 
John Ray's North Country Words (1674), which makes no attempt to 
distinguish the usage in particular counties. 
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any reference to its dialectal character, followed by Dr. 
Johnson, but each cites as authority only Ainsworth, who 
happens to be a Lancashire man. 77 The evidence of these 
two words 78 would not, of course, suffice of itself to prove 
Gawain of West Midland origin, but when the text has been 
shown to be Northwest Midland by other means, these 
words are important corroborative evidence that not only 
the scribe, but the author wrote in this region. 

The first part of Professor Hulbert's article is an attempt 
to show that there is no good evidence to connect Gawain and 
the Alliterative Poems with the West. In reply I have under- 
taken to show that, though it would be dangerous to assign 
these poems to any particular county, they belong certainly 
to the West rather than to the East. In the second part of 
his article, Professor Hulbert 'aims to determine what con- 
clusion about the dialect of the poems can be reached on a 
basis of real fact.' 79 Taking as the general features of the 
poems '(1) inflections mainly like those we find in the 
North, and (2) phonology largely Midland,' he concludes 
that they are North Midland documents because they agree 
in these respects with other documents, Robert Mannyng, 
the Norfolk guilds, etc., which we know to be North Mid- 
land. 

Professor Hulbert's conclusion that the poems under dis- 
cussion are North Midland is indisputable; I shall not, of 
course, protest against that. Moreover, he is careful to avoid 
suggesting that they are East Midland, rather than West 
Midland, though the texts with which he compares them 

77 This must be either Henry Ainsworth (1571-1622) or, less probably, 
Robert Ainsworth (1660-1743), both Lancashire men (see DNB.) 

78 1 have verified the statements of the NED. and EDD. by examining 
all the glossaries of the Northeast Midland counties (Lincolnshire, York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire) available in the Yale Library, including the publica- 
tions of the English Dialect Society. Neither word occurs in any of them. 
Another word wysty {Gaw. 2189), which I have not found elsewhere in Mid- 
dle English, occurs only in modern Lancashire and Cheshire according to 
EDD., s.v. wisty, adj.; cf. E. M. Wright, Engl. Stud. 36.226. 

"P. 12. 
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happen to be eastern. But lest any of his readers should 
imagine that there is significance in the occurrence of North- 
ern inflections and Midland phonology (rather than Northern 
phonology and Midland inflections), in both Gawain and 
Northeast Midland texts, it will be necessary to consider for 
a moment this characterization of the dialect of Gawain. 
By inflections mainly like those of the North, Hulbert ex- 
plains that he means 'for example, the present inflection of 
the verb, the present participle ending in -ande, the lack of y- 
in the past participles or other verbal forms, the lack of 
many weak nouns.' Now the inflection of the present indica- 
tive in Gawain, as he has already remarked, is: singular, 
first person -e, second person -es, third person -es; plural -en, 
sometimes -es or ej. 80 Of these, the regular ending of the 
plural, -en, is not Northern at all, but characteristically 
Midland! The lack of many weak nouns (a few occur) is 
Midland as well as Northern. 81 Furthermore, other char- 
acteristics of inflection, such as the -y of second weak and 
French verbs, which Hulbert mentions, and the frequent 
personal preterite endings of weak verbs, 82 are Midland 
rather than Northern. 83 Even in phonology, Northern 
characteristics appear beside Midland: a as well as o for 
OE. a; k in kyrk, kyst (Scandinavian influence). 84 

To characterize the dialect of Gawain as having Northern 
inflections and Midland phonology is, therefore, extremely 
inexact. If Professor Hulbert insists that only such rough 
criteria (his own phrase) can be used in the determination of 

80 P. 3; cf . Schwahn, Die Conjugation in Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, 
pp. 6-7. 

81 Wyld, Short Hist., p. 181. 

Wyld is probably correct, moreover, in considering the participial ending 
-ande West Midland as well as Northern, pp. 123, 196. The phonology of 
the Earliest English Prose Psalter, which contains no specifically Northern 
features (Hirst, The Phonology, etc., p. 78), has regularly -and, rarely -end 
(ibid., p. 79). 

82 Schwahn, pp. 6-7. 

85 Morsbach, pp. 15, 17. 
u Knigge, pp. 31, 62. 
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dialect, he should make them still rougher and affirm, in this 
case, that Gawain resembles the Northeast Midland texts in 
having Northern and Midland inflectional and phonological 
characteristics. 'No such similarities,' Hulbert declares, 
'between the Alliterative Poems and any Western texts have 
ever been shown.' But in view of the fact that none of the 
undoubted Western texts we possess (Audelay and Myrc, for 
example) are iVor/Awestern, it would be absurd to expect that 
they should share with the Alliterative Poems the Northern 
characteristics which the latter share with Northeast Mid- 
land documents. 86 Not such similarities (Northern inflections 
and Midland phonology) between the Alliterative Poems and 
Western texts, but others which I believe to be more impor- 
tant because less rough and more detailed, have been pointed 
out above. 

It has generally been assumed, as Hulbert states, that we 
know nothing whatever of speech conditions in the North- 
west Midland. Fourteenth-century documents apparently 
do not exist, but a very few wills and indentures of the early 
fifteenth century are extant, and a study of their language 
is of some help in determining what the dialect of that 
region may have been like in the century preceding. The 
English documents here listed, hitherto unnoted by students 
of the language, are all that I have been able to discover in 

85 In so far as 'such similarities' refer to Midland phonology, they are 
to be found between Myrc and Audelay and the Alliterative Poems. In 
giving the present inflection of the verb in Myrc as -e, -est, -etk, -e(n) (p. 9), 
Hulbert fails to note that the Northern endings of the third person were not 
unknown to him as endings with J are attested by rhyme: telles, 3 sg., 583 
{dies); berus (Western -us for -es), 3 plur., 1666 (okererus). Moreover, 
Hulbert's statement that 'Audelay has the same forms, and in addition (my 
italics) some second and third singulars in -es' misrepresents the facts, since 
according to Wyld (Short Hist., p. 193, Note), Rasmussen's study of Audelay 
shows that he has '-is, ys, -s, most frequently, but also fair number of 
examples of -eth, -yth, -uth.' The first thirty pages of Audelay's poems (Percy 
Society text) contain regularly sayth and doth, and sometimes hath, but in 
other verbs only one -th ending (lastyth, p. 9, line 30), beside 21 endings 
in -ys, 7 in -us, and 4 in -is. Hulbert thus greatly magnifies the inflectional 
differences between Gawain and the Shropshire poets. 
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the records of the various publications relating to the coun- 
ties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, 86 down to the 
year 1450. They offer no evidence, it will be seen, concern- 
ing many important points, the development of OE. $ and 
eo, for example, but in other respects they are of decided 
interest. 

A. 1417-8, Lancaster. Indenture concerning Richard Jamessone of Rad- 
clif, William of Heton, and Nicholas of Risley, Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, Proceedings and Papers, Session III (1850-1), p. 
107. 

B. 1431, Winwick (S. Lane). Indenture of Richard Stanley Archdeacon 
of Chester, ibid., pp. 105-6. 

C. 1424, Lancaster. Indenture of arbitrament between Robert, Abbot of 
Furness, and Richard of Kirkby, in The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey 
2.773-4 (Remains Historical and Literary, connected with the Palatine 
Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Chetham Soc, Vol. 78, New Series, 
Manchester, 1919). 

D. 1431, Lancaster. Indenture between William, Lord of Harington, and 
Robert, Abbot of Furness, ibid., pp. 788-9. 

E. ? 1407, Bold (S. Lane). Will of Sir John Bold, in A Collection of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Wills, ed. W. F. Irvine, pp. 203-4 [Record Society 
for the Publication of Original Documents Relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Vol. 30, 1896). 

Ch. 1432. Letters patent of Cheshire men concerning the pedigree of Wil- 
liam of Denbigh, in Earwaker, Local Gleanings Relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire, pp. 69-70, (August, 1879). 

5. 1439, Okeover (Staffordshire, near Derby border). Indenture between 
Thomas Okeover and Ralph Basset, in Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire {William Salt Archaeological Society) Vol. 7, New Series 
(1904), pp. 50-1. 

Three Lancashire documents, not so authentic, since they 
were copied from the originals in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, 87 may be added, as they obviously contain 
many Middle English forms (hor, 'their,' for example). 
X. 1426. Indenture between Hugh Tildesley and Margett, wife of Piers of 
Shacerley (a Shakerley, S. Lane, deed), in Josiah Rose, Lancashire 
and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical Notes, reprinted from the 
'Leigh Chronicle Scrap Book' 2 (1881) . 15. 

86 1 could find no documents from Derby before 1450. A lease of 1478 
is cited above, p. 515. 

87 Earwaker, Local Gleanings, p. 146 (October, 1879). 
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Y. 1429-30, Leigh Church (S. Lane.) . Public Declaration in Leigh Church 
by Anne, daughter of Roger of Wynstonley, in Earwaker's Local 
Gleanings pp. 147-8 (October, 1879). Also in Josiah Rose, p. 60. 

Z. 1435, Leigh Church. Public Declaration of 'Elyn of J>e Morlegh,' in 
Earwaker's Local Gleanings, pp. 148-9, and Josiah Rose, pp. 60-1. 

Phonology 88 

1. OE. a (<?) before single nasal appears a) as a: man (twice), 
Z\ can (once), C; b) as o (once); nomet, Y. It may be 
noted here that in a later declaration (1474) in Leigh 
Church mon appears three times (Josiah Rose, pp. 151-3). 

2. OE. a (o) before nd appears a) as o: lond{es), B, S, Y, Z; 
stonde, A; stonding, Z; b) as a: landies), D, S, Y, Z. 

3. OE. a before Id appears a) as o: hold(yn) (4 times), C; 
X; as a (once): haldes, A. 

4. OE. hw appears a) as qu: quen, A; quere, E; queche 
(qwyche), A, B, X; quoyt, 'white,' B; b) as wh: while, A; 
where, C; whilke, D; who, Y. 

5. Shall, skulde, regularly have sh: A, Ch, S, Y, Z; sail (4 
times), D. 

6. Sch occurs once for ch: schose, 'choose,' B. 

7. Faurte, 'forty,' E. 

Inflections 

1. Nouns. Plural regularly, -es, A, C, D, E, S, X; once -ys, 
fyldys, S. There are no weak plurals. 

2. Adjectives. Plurals in -s occur in diver ses debates, thair 
bothers frendes, C. 

3. Pronouns. 

a) Personal. 

Third Pers. Sing. Fem. No instance. 
Plural Nom.: thay, D. 

Dat., Ace: thaym(e), thaim, B, C, D; them, S, Z; 
ham (once), E. 

b) Possessive. 

Third Pers. Sing. Fern.: Mr (twice), E, X; hyr, S. 
Plural: thair (e), thayr, C, D; ther, S; hor (three times), 
A, E, Y. 

88 Only the more relevant points are noted. 
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4. Article, po (printed yo) occurs regularly in A, only 
occasionally the: yo awarde and yo ordenaunce, bere yo 
pees. 

5. Verbs. 

a) Strong and Weak. 

Pres. Ind. 1 Sing., -e and -: deme, awarde, ordayne, 
have, B; but award, fynd, B. 3 Sing., regularly -es, 
never eth: beres, A, B, D, X; haldes, A; feles, setes, 
C; nedes, D; once -us, bents, S; once witnesse, O. 

Pres. Ind. 1 Plur., usually, -en: recorden, Ch, Y; 
maden, Z; once made, Z. 

3 Plur., regularly -en; awarden, A, C; ordanen, A; 
demen, A; senden, Ch; once -ex, stretches, D. 

Weak Past Part, in -ed: usually -e/, A, C, D, E, X, Y, 
Z; but frequently -ed, A, C, Ch (consistently), 
S, Y, Z; once -ede, D; once -20", D; once -ud, S. 

Strong Past Part.: -en, bounden, A; comen, Ch, holden, 
X; -y», holdyn, fondyn, C; -ow, fe#<?w (twice), X. 
-e, come (once), Ch. 

Pres. Part.: ing(e), (ynge): A, B, C, D, X, Y, Z; 
-and: comand, C; liande, suand, X. 

b) Preterite-Present and Anomalous Verbs. 

1) shall: Pres. Ind. 3 Plur. s/ryw (once), A. 

2) 6e; Pres. Ind. 3 Plur.: 6e«, B, X; byn, S; arra, A; 

arre, D. 

3) Affile/ Pres. Ind. 3 Sing.: has(e), C, D, S, X; haves 
(once), S. 3 Plur.: have (3 times) D; haven (once), 
A; hann (once), A. 

On the basis of the meagre material furnished by these 
documents it would be plainly impossible to prove that Ga- 
wain belongs to the Northwest Midland district. On the 
other hand, this material disposes definitely of Hulbert's 
objection to assigning Gawain to this region because we have 
no knowledge whatever of speech conditions there. As might 
be expected, the disagreement between the inflection of the 
verb in Gawain and in the Shropshire writers, of which 
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Hulbert makes much, 89 is not to be found between Gawain 
and the Northwest Midland documents. The ending of the 
present indicative third singular is -es (-ez) in Gawain: the 
examples here are sufficient to prove that this, not -etk, was 
the regular Northwest Midland ending. 90 The differences 
between the forms exhibited in these documents and those of 
Gawain, such as the frequent form thair in the former, and 
the more frequent -et of the weak past participle, 91 are easily 
explained by the later date of these texts. One important 
resemblance between these late documents and Gawain is 
the form of the plural possessive pronoun hor which here 
appears three times, and which occurs 20 times in Gawain.* 2 
It is extremely common in Myrc's Festial, occurring at least 
17 times in the first twenty-five pages of the Early English 
Text Society edition. On the other hand, hor does not occur, 
in Havelok (Skeat's glossary), Robert Mannyng, the Norfolk 
guilds, 93 or the Lincoln Diocese Documents (pp. 295-6). 

Thus Professor Hulbert's attempt to show that there is 
no good evidence to connect Gawain with the West fails, first, 
because he has altogether neglected, or unduly minimized 
the importance of many characteristics which point definitely 
to a western origin, and secondly, because his objection 

89 P. 9; cf. above, note 85. 

90 The prompter's copy of the Chester Antichrist (Hengwrt MS.), ca. 
1475, regularly has -es, -is, -ys, (-us) in 2 and 3 sing., only very rarely ith- 
in 3 sing.; the 3 plur. and imperative plur. have regularly -es, -is, -ys, but 
ME. -en is represented in the 2 plur. forms: cryn (357), lyne, 'lie' (35S), etc. 
It may be noted that only mon occurs, and that there is a participle in and — 
flaterand (376). 

91 The final -d of the weak past participle, though retained in the four- 
teenth century Norfolk guilds, is unvoiced regularly in Capgrave (Dibelius, 
Anglia 23 . 450), and very frequently in Myrc. 

92 Lines 130, 244, 1014, 1127, 1139, 1155, 1252, 1265, 1406, 1516, 1519, 
1559, 1665, 1693, 1918, 1923, 1959, 2413 (twice). 

93 Boerner, p. 217; Schultz, p. 34. Further hor does not occur in the 
texts studied by Dibelius (Anglia 24.222), in the early or late London 
documents (Morsbach, Ueber den Ursprung der neuengl. Schriftsprache, 
pp. 126-7; Dolle, Zur Spracke Londons vor Chaucer, p. 68; Lekebusch, pp. 
109-11). Robert of Gloucester earlier has hor (Wyld, Short Hist., p. 177). 
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that no such similarities as exist between Gawain and 
Northeastern documents can be pointed out between Gawain 
and western documents has been shown to be unfounded. 
But while I dissent from his main thesis, the sceptical tone 94 of 
his article is a not altogether unwelcome reaction against the 
easy methods by which all the alliterative romances have 
been located in the West Midlands. It will be necessary 
to examine such a poem as Joseph of Arimathea anew, 
before it can be spoken of as western. 96 

Robert J. Menner 

94 Needless to say, I think Hulbert carries scepticism altogether too far 
when he assumes that it is folly to attempt more definite localization than 
Northern, Midland or Southern. He is satisfied with nothing less than 
statements from authors themselves. But this is too great a disparagement 
of indirect evidence, without which philology, in the broadest sense of the 
word, could accomplish little. 

95 1 cannot discuss here the other texts generally assigned to the North- 
west or West Midland. My own opinion is that the traditional assignment 
of the Wars of Alexander to the Northwest is correct; that the Ireland MS. 
is almost certainly from this region, though Luick (§33, p. 47) is not quite 
correct in thinking that the late fourteenth-century entries prove the poems 
to have been copied in Hale Hall, Lancashire; and that the Boke of Curtasye 
is certainly, and the Liber Cure Cocorum probably, western. 



